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IMMUTABILITY OF GOD. 
[Concluded from No. 4, page 113.] 


1 now proceed to consider in brief, some things urged 
against the Divine immutability. The contrariety is only 
apparent, not real, as will be shown. 

1. It may be alleged that there was a change im God 
when he created the heavens and the earth. Such, how- 
ever, is not the fact. There is no change in God by the 
act of creation, because he had no new power, no new 
will, no new purpose, at theftime of the creation which 
he had not before. Creation begins to be what it was 
not before. The change is real: it is in the creature; not 
in God. If he had determined to create the world only 
at the time when the world was produced, and not be- 
fore then, truly, it could not be said that God is unchange- 
able. But his purpose, that the world should exist at, 
and not before such a time, was eternal, and the power 
which executed that purpose was also eternal. There- 
fore all the change is in the creature; none subjectively 
in God. There can be no point fixed from eternity, 
wherein it can be said God did not purpose the creation 
of the world; for he executes nothing in time which he 
had not ordained from eternity. The creation, therefore, 
makes no change in God, but the change is in that which 
is created by his power. Let us suppose you have a 
seal engraven upon some imperishable metal eighteen 
hundred years old, or as old as creation, and that you 
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this day, so many centuries after the engraving of it, 
make an impression of that seal upon wax, would you 
say the engraving upon the seal was changed because 
it produced that stamp upon the wax now which it did 
not before? No: it is plain the change is altogether in 
the wax, which receives a new figure, or form, by the 
impression; not in the seal, which was capable of im- 
printing the same long before. God was the same from 
eternity as when he made a signature of himself upon 
the heavens and the earth, and is no more changed by 
stamping them into. their various forms, than the seal is 
changed by making impression upon the wax. 

2. If any suppose that the incarnation of the second 
person in the Trinity argues a real change in God, such 
supposition has no foundation in truth. In the Divine 
nature of the Son there was no change, when he assumed 
humanity. ‘There was a union of the two natures, but 
no transmutation of the Deity into the humanity, nor of 
the humanity into the Deity. Both preserved their pecu- 
liar properties. ‘The glory of the Divinity was neither 
extinguished nor diminished, though obscured and dark- 
ened under the veil of the manhood, it is the Divinity 
still: no more change in it than there is in the body of 
the sun when it is shadowed by the interposition of a 
cloud. That is truly a change when a thing ceases to 
be what it was before. This was not in Christ, He 
assumed man’s nature without laying aside his own. In 
so doing he lost no perfection proper to the Divine nature ; 
and if so, he Jost not that of his unchangability. By 
the union of his Divine and human nature, he cannot lose 
his immutability any more than he loses his omniscience 
by his knowledge of the thoughts of men. In the union 
of the two natures, they remain as distinct as if they were 
not united. There was no communication of qualities 
from the one to the other; the Divine was not human- 
ized, nor the human deified. The intimate relation sub- 
sisting between the two natures, does not affect the Di- 
vinity. When “the word was made flesh,” God under- 
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went no change. No change took place in his nature, 
at the incarnation of the second person of the Trinity. 

3. A change of dispensations argues no change in 
God, as some have conceived: Each dispensation is 
suited to the state of the church and the world, growing 
up from infancy to manhood. The mother does not feed 
her infant with the same diet as she does when it is 
grown up. The physician does not prescribe to his 
patient the same thing in the incipient stage, as in the 
declination of the disease. His will and skill are the 
same, but capacity and necessity of the patient for this 
or that medicine, or mode of treatment, are not the same, 
The counsel of God stands sure. A change of dispen- 
sation argues no change in his will. The abrogation, no 
less than the appointment of a dispensation, is in execu- 
tion of the Divine will. It was called into being for the 
season of its continuance, not to be perpetual. Changes 
in the world, are mutations in the creature, not in the 
Creator. The hue of the sun remains the same, and is 
not discolored in itself, because it shines green through a 
green glass, and blue through a blue glass; the different 
colors come from the glass, not from the sun. Whatso- 
ever the change, it is always in the disposition of the 
creature, neither in the nature nor the will of God. 

4. Some conceive that certain threatenings and pre- 
dictions in Scripture have not been fulfilled, and seem, 
therefore, to imply mutability in God. Let us see if such 
is the case. In promising, the obligation lies upon God, 
and the right to demand is in the party that performs the 
condition of the promise; not so in threatenings—the 
obligation lies upon the sinner, and God’s right to punish 
is declared thereby; so that though he does not punish 
his will changes not, because his will was to declare the 
demerit of sin, and his right to punish upon the commis- 
sion of it. If the penalty incurred by transgression be 
remitted, it must be done in a way which maintains 
God’s right to punish, and which is consistent with the 
honor of his attributes. 

But the explanation of the case is this: that where 
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we find threatenings or predictions declared in Scripture, 
and yet not executed, we must regard them, not as abso- 
lute but conditional. Predictions of good are not to be 
counted absolute, if men return to evil; nor predictions 
of evil, if men be thereby reduced to repent of their sins. 
This may be laid down as a general rule by which to in- 
terpret particular cases. It is always to be remembered 
as a rule for the interpretation of his threatenings against 
a nation, and the same reason will hold in his threat- 
enings against a particular person. Thus God declared, 
not what he would absolutely himself do, but what would 
follow by natural causes, or by the demerit of man; and 
in many of those predictions, though the condition be not 
expressed, yet it is to be understood; in like manner the 
promises of God are to be understood, with the condition 
of perseverance in well doing; and threatnings, with a 
clause of revocation annexed to them, provided that men 
repent. So when man’s repentance arrives, God remains 
firm in his first will, always equal to himself; and it is 
not he that changes, but man. Having stated this uni- 
versal rule by which all particular cases of this kind are 
to be tried, L notice its application in a few. In the case 
of man, since the interposition of the Mediator, with an 
eye to whom God has governed the world from the fall, 
the right to punish ceases if men repent, and mercy flows 
out if by conversion they return to their duty and alle- 
giance to God. Under the second covenant he is the 
same as under the first. No change in any of his per- 
fections. 

In the case of Hezekiah, ziven in 2 Kings 20: 1, 5; Isa. 38: 
1, 5, the will of God was to signify to him the mortality of 
his disease, and afterwards to relieve him by a message of 
an extraordinary recovery. In this case,a part of the 
message is delivered and the other part delayed, till that 
delivered had the effect to humble Hezekiah and draw 
out his prayer, when God sent the comforting message of 
recovery. It is easy to see the application of the general 
rule. 


The case of Nineveh forms no exception. Though 
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Jonah proclaimed destruction without declaring any hopes 
of an arrest of judgment, yet their natural notion of God 
afforded some hope of relief if they did their duty, and 
spurned not the prophet’s message. To threafen when 
sin runs bold and high, is a part of justice; not to execute 
when sins are revoked by repentance, is a part of God’s 
goodness. He did not fulfill what he had threatened 
against Nineveh, because they repented. When the threat- 
ening was made, they were a fit object for justice; but 
when they repented, they were a fit object for a merciful 
respite. 

The universal rule under consideration is plainly laid 
down in the Scriptures. Read Jeremiah 18: 7—10. “At 
what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and con- 
cerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, and to 
destroy it; if that nation, against whom [ have pronounc- 
ed, turn from their evil, I will repent of the evil I thought 
to do unto them; and so when he speaks of planting a 
nation, if they do evil, he will repent of the good,” &c. 
We have the same in Isaiah 1: 19, 20. “If ye be willing 
and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land. But if 
» refuse and rebel ye shall be devoured with the sword: 
for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” This same 
universal rule is contained in Genesis 4:7. “If thou 
doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? And if thou 
doest not well, sin lieth at the door.” Also, it is contained 
in John 3: 36. “He that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life; and he that believeth not the Son shall not see 
life ; but the wrath of God abideth on him.” This principle is 
likewise embodied in the doctrine of the final and univer- 
sal judgment. 2 Cor. 5:10. “For we must all appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ; that every one may 
receive the things done in his body, according to that he 
hath done, whether it be good or bad.” Gal.6:7. “For 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” In 
so dealing with the subjects of his government, “God is of 
one mind, and who can turn him? and what his soul 
desires that he doth.” Job. 23: 13. 
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5. In the Scriptures we read of God’s repenting of the 
work he had wrought. Gen. 6: 6. Of his repenting of the 
good he promised. Jer. 18: 10. And of the evil threaten- 
ed, Exodus 32: 14. And that he had set up Saul as King 
over Israel. 1 Sam. 15: 11. But the ascription of repentance 
and other affections to God argues no change in him. The 
solution of the difficulty is easy and quite simple; it is 
known to the general Bible reader. In speaking of him- 
self God, accommodates his language to our conceptions, 
that we may the more easily apprehend his character 
and perfections, and that, by metaphors and similitudes, 
the truth signified to us may make a clearer and deeper 
impression. ‘Though he describes himself as clothed with 
bodily members, yet no one supposes that he has eyes, 
and ears, and hands, and feet. He speaks of himself as 
awaking, but certainly no person will think that he ever 
falls asleep. Our common sense directs us to understand 
all such parts of Scripture as figurative. It also requires 
that we should put the same construction upon other 
passages which attribute human feelings and passions to 
God. Who would not suspect the mind of that man to 
be deranged, who should imagine that he fears, expects, 
is disappointed, grieves and rejoices; and why then should 
the idea be admitted that he literally repents? It merely 
signifies that God changes his dispensation. Whena man 
adopts a new line of conduct, we conclude that he has 
changed his mind. It is on this ground that God is said 
to repent; the cause is put for the eflect, by a well-known 
figure of speech; and the change of his mind means only 
a change of dispensation. When he destroyed the inhab- 
itants of the earth by a flood, and transferred the right to 
reign from Saul to another person, he acted as if he had 
repented, in the one case, that he had created a race 
which had become exceedingly corrupt, and in the other, 
that he had bestowed the crown upon a man who show- 
ed himself so unworthy of it. But in both cases, the re- 
pentance was merely in the conception of the human 
mind, not in the Divine mind; for the events upon which 
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his change of procedure was founded, were foreseen from 
the beginning. God knew that the human race would 
apostatize from him, and that Saul would not hearken to 
his voice. His conduct in each case is in exact accor- 
dance with that universal and immutable rule, before 
spoken of. Man changes, but God changes not. 

6. It may be asked, does not God cease to love a per- 
son whom he once loved, and his anger become appeasee 
towards one whom he once hated, and his wrath kindle 
against the one whom he had loved? If so; can this be 
reconciled to his immutability? The answer has been 
given in the next previous section. But we will amplify. 
God shows mercy to the penitent in remitting threatened 
punishment, while he inflicts vengeance on the obstinate- 
ly guilty. Though in Scripture language, “he hates the 
evil doer,” “and loveth the righteous;” yet this does not 
contradict the immutability of God: it is not to be inter- 
preted, as if he was incapable of different regards and 
affections towards persons under unlike relations and cir- 
cumstances; or towards the same person under different 
relations and circumstances; for-his regards and actions 
always bear the impress of the same unchangeable holi- 
ness, goodness, justice and wisdom. It is no argyment 
against but in favor of the unchanging principles allied to 
the liberty of the Divine mind; and enables us to con- 
ceive of God’s immutability, in the noblest, and most 
worthy manner, as the result of infinite moral excellence; 
and not a consequence of blind fate, or physical neces- 
sity. 

Freed from human infirmity, the regards, affections, 
and acts attributed to God, without the least dishonor to 
the infinite excellency of the Divine perfections, may be 
ascribed to him in the sense of Holy Scripture. They 
plainly signify no more than the employment of his agen- 
cy in the accomplishment of certain great labors, and his 
supreme satisfaction in himself in their completion; the 
agreeableness or disagreeableness of things to his holy 
nature; his anger or his dove, as men turn from the prac- 
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tice of righteousness, or repent and turn back again to 
God; and the consequent changes in his dispensations to- 
ward them as their supreme governor. Such is the Scrip- 
tural doctrine; and there is nothing in it which is not 
most worthy of God; nothing which is not consistent with 
his absolute immutabiity. He is unchangeably the lover 
and the rewarder of righteousness; unchangeably the ha- 
ter, the judge and the punisher of wickedness. There- 
fore as his creatures are righteous or wicked, or are 
changed from the one state to the other, they become 
the objects of the different regards, and the different ad- 
ininistrations of the same righteous and gracious ruler, 
who, by such regards and administrations, shows that he 
is without variableness or shadow of turning. He always 
acts according to the immutable nature of his holiness, 
and can no more change in his affections to good and 
evil, than he can change in his existence. If a creature 
falls under a different affection or dispensation, it argues 
no change in God, but in the creature. If the object, 
once loved, is not beloved now, it is because that which 
was the motive of love,is not now in it. The will of God 
is unchangeably set to love righteousness and hate iniqui- 
ty, and from this love, and hatred, to reward the one and 
punish the other. The change in his affections or dis- 
pensations, is, as there is a change in the creature making 
himself capable of such affections or dispensations. The 
change in the case is in the creature, not in God. The 
sun is not changed, when it makes a flower more fra- 
grant, and a dead carcase more noisome. Nor is the sun 
changed when it softens one thing, and hardens another, 
accordIng to the disposition of the.several subjects. The 
reason of this diversity is not in the sun, but in the sub- 
ject; the sun is the same, and produces those different 
effects by the same quality of heat. So by the same 
immutable perfection in God, a guilty creature is the ob- 
ject of his anger, and an innocent creature, the object of 
his love. 

7. That the Bible records the successive dispensations 
of the Divine law, is no argument that its author is mu- 
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table. The Patriarchial, the Mosaic, the Prophetic, and 
the Christian, however distinct the one from the other, 
each rests on precisely the same moral principles, and 
propose exactly the same moral ends. The difference is 
merely circumstantial, such as adapts these several dis- 
pensations to the age of the world, the condition of the 
human race, and the plans of infinite wisdom and benev- 
olence. Their identity of character, spirit, and influ- 
ence, evinces as clearly the immutability, as the wisdom, 
holines, justice, truth and mercy of their author. 

Erroneous inferences drawn from the immutability of 
God. 

1. Calvinism argues, if God has always been of the same 
mind, then every individual now elected to salvation, must 
always have been elected to salvation. And since it is 
unwilling to speak of God’s decrees, as conditional. Be- 
cause such language in its view, represents God as unset- 
tled in his determinations, and as not able to make up 
his mind respecting the issue of events, and consequently 
not certain in regard to them, through some defect of 
knowledge, goodness, or power. It cannot call any of 
God’s purposes conditional. Because that language de- 
scribes him as “altogether such an one as ourselves,” 
unable to fix the destiny of men without making it de- 
pend on their behavior, and so God is made dependent 
on the creature, subject to the control of creatures or 
chance, and thus obliged to leave the destiny of a creature 
to his own control or that of chance, and therefore in un- 
certainty. I think this is a fair statement of the Calvin- 
istic argument in its length and breath, from the immuta- 
bility of the Divine character to establish its primary dog- 
ma, that every event which takes place is determined by 
God’s unconditional decree, that the fall of man was ab- 
solutely predetermined from eternity, that a part of the 
human race was unconditionally passed by, and the other 
part unconditionally foreordained to everlasting life, and 
that Christ should die for them as his people. It all 
amounts to this; God is unchangeable, therefore a certain 
number of our race is absolutely and eternally foreor- 
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dained to everlasting death; and a certain other number 
unconditionally and eternally predestinated to everlasting 
life. 

There lies under this, sophisty. I do not propose here 
to unravel all the threads of it. But to take hold of the 
leading thread of error, and follow it up to the false pre- 
miss from which it is spun, It is this. God is changea- 
ble in his purposes and character, and dependent on his 
creatures, if their destiny is not unalterably fixed by his 
eternal and unconditional decree. So that certain per- 
sons are to be saved, and certain others damned; not 
because of any thing in the agency and character of the 
one or the other; but simply and alone because such is 
the sovereign will and pleasure of God. 

On the contrary, we hold that God determines the sal- 
vation, or damnation of every individual on certain con- 
ditions, or in respect to the free actions of moral beings. 
On the part of those saved, the condition is fulfilled; on 
the part of those not saved, the condition is not fulfilled. 
Thus we say God does not will absolutely the salvation 
or perdition of any individual, ‘that is, determine his final 
destiny without connecting it with a condition, or, which 
is the same thing, without having respect to his moral 
agency and character. 

But as we have seen, the unquestionable opinion of the 
Calvinist is, that the number predestinated to everlasting 
life can neither be increased nor diminished; and that the 
number predestinated to everlasting death is exact, and 
can neither be one more, nor one less. Because each 
individual, in either number, is unalterably fixed in his 
destiny by the absolute decree of predestination. Thus 
the Calvinist argues that the destiny of no individual can 
be different, unless God alters his decree: but he is of one 
mind and changes not; his decree is immutable; there- 
fore the destiny of every individual is unchangeably fixed. 
The destiny is unchangeable, because the decree is un- 
changeable; and the decree unchangeable, because God 
is unchangeable. So it appears the Calvinist assumes 
the existence of his partial, unconditional decree, and 
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takes for granted that it is the Bible doctrine of pre- 
destination; and requires us to adopt his dogma not only 
without proof, but against the testimony of the Bible and 
common sense. 

When we tell men that they make their own destiny, 
by their voluntary subordination or insubordination to the 
Supreme will, that their agency is the turning hinge of 
their destiny, the Calvinist charges us with denying the 
unchangeability of God, and roundly asserts that we make 
his government depend upon the agency of his creatures. 
No charge more groundless. But he spins, from his base- 
less assumption, the warp and filling with which he 
weaves a web of gossamer in the loom of sophisty. He 
strenuously asserts the sovereign agency of God, the alone 
reason, why one is saved and another damned. That 
God decreed the destiny of men without any considera- 
tion of their character and works, there being nothing in 
them as considerations or causes of their destiny. What 
is this but one cardinal principle of deism? Good will come 
if he wills it; evil cannot be averted by all our supplica- 
tions and repentance, if he hath ordained it to fall upon 
us. From this false premiss, the conclusion must follow, 
that in the administration of his government, God deals 
with men according to his unconditional decrees; not ac- 
cording to their character and works, as the Bible plainly 
teaches. It is for the Calvinist to settle the matter with 
the Bible. It is perfectly absurd and puerile for him to 
brand us with denying God’s unchangeability and making 
him dependent on his creatures in the administration of 
of his sovereign laws It remains to be shown that the God 
the Bible and his idea of him, are one and the same, before 
it will appear that to change his idea of immutability, is 
to make the God of the Bible changeable, and his pur- 
poses the sport of his creatures. It will be acknowledged 
by every one who has attentively considered the subject, 
that the Calvinist cannot give a_ satisfactory solution of 
the cardinal dogma of his system. He cannot reconcile 
an unconditional destiny with the free agency and ac- 
countableness of man. He may call it mysterious, but 
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there is a wide difference between an absurdity and a 
mystery. He may say the difficulty presses upon every 
system. Such is not the fact; it is peculiar to the dis- 
tinctiveness of his own system. 

2. It may be asked, if God is unchangeable in his na- 
ture, in his knowledge, in his will, in his purposes, in the 
principles of his government and the end of its adminis- 
tration, will not this immutability infringe the freedom of 
the Divine will? The Arminian system supposes that 
the certain perseverance of the saint would destroy his 
freedom. This cardinal error of the system makes chang- 
ableness essential to freedom. If in the creature, of 
course it would be essential to freedom in the Creator. 
But the idea takes its rise in an incorrect view of free- 
dom. The true meaniug of freedom is not a power of 
choosing between different objects presentnd to the mind, 
without any motive for the choice of one rather than 
another. The freedom of a moral being consists rather 
in his being able to choose and to act according to his 
views, without being forced to do otherwise, either by 
passions from within or irresistible power from without. 
The understanding discerns what is right and wrong; this 
awakens affection or «. ‘sion; this in turn, moves the 
will to elect or reject: and the will then chooses and acts 
accordingly. Freedom of will and action, thus explained, 
must necessarily, in the very highest degree belong to 
God as a pure moral being. He, like every other ration- 
al spirit, chooses only what his understanding acknow- 
ledges as good. Always to will and to do that which the 
understanding discerns as best is the highest degree of 
freedom ina moral being. And such is the freedom of 
the Divine will. It is immutably free. 

A few practical inferences drawn from God’s immuta- 
bility. 

1. It shows that he is the rock on which we can fix 
our feet, while the mighty torrent is sweeping away every 
thing around us. All earthly things are in a continual 
flux, and may lose that pleasurableness to-morrow which 
charms to-day. It is startling to see what we are, and 
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what we possess, daily crumbling to dust. Our hearts 
ery out and seek for something that is permanent. The Di- 
vine iinmutability furnishes a motive to honorable conduct, 
and an imperishable source of happiness. It is not mere- 
ly a speculative principle, but rather a principle applying 
to the heart and the conduct. It places before you bles- 
sings which you are diligently to seek, and in the pos- 
session of which you are to find your highest felicity. It 
ensures everlasting happiness. Man burns with desire 
for an unchanging good, but mistakes the way, and builds 
castles in the air, which vanish like bubbles of soap in 
water. Earth’s beautiful flowers wither while we gaze 
upon them. All its honor and applause is no better than 
an inheritance of wind. The revenue of the husband- 
man depends upon the clouds, and the merchant’s wealth 
upon the winds and waves. My soul, choose the immu- 
able God for thy portion. 

2. Immutability is a ground of encouragement to wor- 
ship God. Infidels may make another use of it. If God 
be immutable, whatever he has decreed, will fall upon us. 
If we worship him, if we pray to him; it will attain no 
good; it will avert no evil. What he has unconditionally 
foreordained, will fall upon us. But it has been shown that 
immutability does not lie in unconditional decrees, We 
may ask what encouragement there could be to lift up 
our eyes to one that were of one mind to-day and of 
another mind to-morrow? Who would put up a petition 
to an earthly Prince that were so mutable as to grant a 
petition one day and deny it another, and change his own 
act? But if the Prince promise this or that thing upon 
such or such a condition, and you know his promise to be 
unchangeable, would you reason as the infidel above? Be- 
cause it is unchangeable, we will not seek to him, we 
will not perform tthe condition, upon which the fruit of 
the proclamation is to be enjoyed. Who would not count 
such an inference ridiculous? What blessings hath not 
God promised upon the condition of seeking him? He 
has willed every thing that may be for our good, if we 
perform the condition he has required; and has put it 
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upon record that we may know it and regulate our de- 
sires and supplications according to it. If we will not 
seek him, our own folly, not his immutability, is the bar 
that deprives us of the blessing. Prayer does not desire 
any change in God, but is offered to him that he would 
confer those things which he has immutably willed to 
communicate; but not without prayer as the means of 
bestowing them. God is unchangeably willing to give 
those things that he has promised. We must depend 
upon his immutability for the thing, and submit to his 
wisdom for the time. Prayer is an acknowledgment of 
our dependence upon God; but there could be no firm 
ground for dependence without immutability. 

3. It is a strong ground of consolation. The fear of 
change in a friend hinders a full reliance upon him; as- 
surance of stability encourages hope and confidence. All 
distrust flies before this attribute as darkness before the 
sun. It is the strongest prop of faith, and the firmest 
pillar of hope. Since God cannot change in his good- 
ness, it shows him as ready to accept any that came un- 
to him as ever he was. With confidence we may make 
our supplications to him. The promise of his word is a 
sure ground to rest upon. 

4. It is vain for the wicked to expect from God what 
is inconsistent with his nature. What he is at the time 
being he always will be. His holiness will always abhor, 
and his justice will always pursue with vengeance the 
ungodly workers of unrighteousness. There can be no 
just hope of escape without a change in themselves, and 
it must take place before the day of doom. This life is 
the season of trial, recompense is in the world to come, 
and there the allotment is final. The decree by which 
it is fixed, is founded on the eternal principles of good- 
ness and justice, and is as immutable as Jehovah him- 
self. 

















THE DANGERS OF DELAY. 


In his sermon on the importance of early dedication to 
God, in the English Pulpit of 1848, says Rev. D. E. Ford: 
“As another reason, I would set before you the dangers of 
delay. Remember that your soul is in peril all the while 
you are hesitating. Remember, too, that all additional 
delay makes the matter worse. You feel it difficult to 
turn to Jesus now; you will find it more difficult to-mor- 
row, more difficult the day following, and so on to the end 
of life. There is a hardening tendency in transgression: 
there is a downward progress in sin, which hardens the 
heart, defiles the soul, perverts the judgment, and, hum- 
bly speaking, renders salvation impossible. It is the 
merest, and at the same time, the most fearful delusion of 
Satan, that leads many a young person to conclude that 
he will have a more favorable season than the present 
for giving himself to Christ. Many pretend to be waiting 
for God, while God is all the time waiting for them. I 
have often told such, that in plain matter of fact they are 
not waiting God’s time, but they are waiting the Devil’s 
time. God says, ‘/Vow is is the accepted time, now is 
the day of salvation.’ Satan says, “To-morrow, or the 
day following, will be the accepted time. ‘Go thy way 
for this time,’ replies the sinner, ‘when I have a conve- 
nient season I will send for thee.’ I remember an inci- 
dent which may illustrate and impress upon the memory 
of the young the dangers of delays in religion. You have 
all heard of the samphire gatherer, whose daily trade lies 
on the brink of ruin. An instance some years ago occur- 
red in the neighborhood in which I dwelt, in which a man’s 
life was placed in the most imminent danger whilst he 
was engaged in that dangerous occupation. It is custo- 
mary, and in fact it is the only way of pursuing that peri- 
lous trade to advantage, for the man who follows it as 
his livelihood, to fasten a rope round his waist, which 
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is fastened to a crow-bar that is well secured in the 
ground, and taking the other end of the rope to lower 
himself over the cliffs, perhaps from four to six hundred 
feet in height, swinging himself by his own exertions, so 
as to catch the various ledges of rock where the sam- 
phire grows. A man was one day pursuing, according 
to his custom, this dangerous occupation, when, with 
great difficulty, he contrived to swing himself on one of 
the ledges of rock; and in the exertion of grasping the 
rock, he let go the rope by which he was suspended. 
You see at once the imminent danger in which he was 
placed. There was the yawning gulf beneath; nota 
human being could come to his rescue from above, for no 
one could tell from what part of the cliff he had descend- 
ed; his only chance of escape was to gain the rope, of 
which he had quitted his hold. That rope was of im- 
mense length, swinging from the cliff above, high in the 
air, coming toward him, moving further off, coming to- 
ward him again. The thought struck him that at every 
motion of the rope he would be left further off; he knew, 
that were it in a perpendicular line with the crow-bar to 
which it was affixed, it would be altogether beyond his 
reach, and that therefore, should he remain where we 
was, escape would be impossible. The only possible 
method of saving his life was to make a desperate aim 
at the rope when it came the nearest to him. Accord- 
ingly, the next time it came towards him he made a des- 
perate plunge, and threw himself off at the height of four 
hundred feet, and providentially grasped the rope and was 
saved. My young friends, I ask you to make that plunge 
now. Iask you now, while God’s salvation is coming 
nigh, to grasp the offers of mercy. I ask you to close 
with God, to ‘lay hold of the hope that is set before you 
in the gospel.” You may do tt—it is coming towards 
you—welcome it—clasp it—hold it fast, and you will be 
saved forever.” 




















THE MINISTRY OF RECONCILIATION. 
BY REY. B. B. PHARES. 


The ministry of reconciliation is of Divine institution. 
This position will not be controverted by those who re- 
ceive the Bible as the book of God. The declaration of 
our Lord, in relation to the vineyard mentioned’in the 
twentieth chapter of Matthew, presupposes that idleness 
in the church, whilst souls are perishing, is highly censu- 
rable. ‘To labor in the vineyard, is obligatory upon both 
preacher and people. If the minister be under obligations 
to labor in his sphere, the people are also under as solemn 
obligations to labor in their sphere. They are mutually 
dependent on each other, and both are dependent upon 
the Head of the Church. What can be effected without 
mutual co-operation. 

“Pray ye the Lord of the harvest to send forth labor- 
ers into his harvest.” “The field isthe world.” Those, 
therefore, who pray that God would raise up, qualify and 
send forth faithful ministers of the Word, should reduce 
their prayers to practice; for, they are men and need the 
necessaries of life. A employs B to labor in his harvest, 
but at the same time affords him no means to sustain 
nature and strengthen him for his daily labor, notwith- 
standing A knows that B would droop and faint amid the 
heat and toil of the day. In what light would the world 
view the conduct of A? If the wisdom of the world 
would decide unfavorably, what would be the decision of 
the wisdom of God? “If,” saith the apostle, “we have 
sown unto you spriritual things, is it a great matter that 
we should reap your carnal things?” “If others be 
partakers of this power over you are not we rather?” If 
the church aid those who are not in her connection, or if 
she assist the upright men of the world, is she not under 
stronger obligations to provide for her own andaid her faith- 
Ss 
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ful servants? The apostle saith, “he that provideth not 
for his own, but especially for those of his own house- 
hold, hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” 
An infidel will provide means for the propagation of his 
infidel opinions. “Nevertheless,” saith the apostle, “we 
have not used this power; but suffer all things, lest we 
should hinder the gospel of Christ.” Do not Cumberland 
Presbyterians suffer poverty and reproach for the sake of 
the gospel of Christ? If we will reflect a moment we 
must perceive the difference between the apostle’s day 
and the present time. The apostle was laboring for the 
establishment of the church under the dispensation of the 
Spirit, for the legal dispensation had terminated at the 
descent of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. “Do 
we not know, that they which minister about holy things 
live of the things of the temple? And they which wait 
at the alter are partakers of the altar.” Here the apostle 
attends to the temple services and the alter under the 
dispensation of the law, showing that, under both dispen- 
sations of the church, the ministry should have an ade- 
quate support, and then draws this pertinent and just 
conslusion. “Even so hath the Lord ordained, that they 
which preach the gospel should live of the gospel.” 

The command of God is reciprocally binding. If the 
one may neglect it, so may the other. The command of 
the Head of the Church, “go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature,” “and lo! I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world,” presupposes 
a corresponding command to support the ministry, unless 
we suppose they wil] be miraculously clothed, fed, &c, 
without our aid, our creed to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. If the apostles needed the prayers of christians, 
how much more do ministers at the present day. 2 Thess. 
3: 1, 2, 3, 4. 

The minister is a man, encompassed with infirmities, 
and needs the upholding grace of God, the prayers of 
the faithful, and a portion of the good creatures of God, 
in order to his success in the ministry. How can he go 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
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ture. unless the church become a co-laborer with him. 
Will the opposers of the gospel support the heralds of the 
cross while devoted to their work? It is taken for 
granted that every christian possesses the Spirit of Christ, 
which is essentially a missionary spirit, and that he will 
exercise a spirit of enlarged benevolence. ‘The apostle 
has satisfactorily proved that those who minister at the 
altar, should live of the altar; and that those who min- 
ister to the church in spiritual things, should receive from 
the church temporal things, not grudgingly, but willingly; 
“for the Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” “I speak as 
unto wise men, judge ye what I say.” Eccles. 11: 1, 
Prov. 11: 24. 2 Cor, 9:6. James 4: 17. 

If a man employ a servant to labor for him, would he 
not provide food and raiment for his servant? Or would 
he leave his servant to support himself whilst devoting 
all his energies to the service of his employer? Some- 
times a member of the church will say, “preach and you 
will be supported,” while he gives no intimation that he 
will aid the preacher in any way. This encouragement, 
if it can be so called, is similar to “be ye warmed and be 
ye fed,” whilst he withholds that which will warm and 
feed them. 

God is true and faithful to his promise, but man is mor- 
tal, fickle and changeable, consequently God will fulfill all 
his promises, but so much for man cannot be said with 
safety. If we desire an object, we will pray for the at- 
tainment of that object; and if we pray for the attainment 
of that object, we will use suitable exertion to obtain it; 
otherwise our prayers and our actions will not harmon- 
ize, consequently we shall act inconsistent with our pro- 
fession. We desire and pray for the conversion of the 
world, and we expect that the world will be converted, 
under God, through the instrumentality of the church, 
yet we are unwilling to give a dime for the purpose, or a 
half dime to the minister who is laboring and toiling for 
the attainment of the world’s conversion. We profess a 
desire to see the church enlarged, her faithful members 
increased, and moral beauty pervade the world in all its 
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attractive charms, but we feel reluctant to provide those 
means which will enable the devoted heralds of the cross 
of Christ to appear before the world in a decent garb. 
We are afraid of making them proud, but their gratitude 
we are willing to forego. What is the trial of a man’s 
religion at the present day? Love to God and souls, or 
love to lucre? Leta man be tested here and see if he 
can stand the test. Says one, I desire and pray for the 
church’s enlargement and the world’s conversion, and I 
think I show a sufficient test of my religion—my christi- 
anity. Very well. To this one I would say, in the lan- 
guage of the apostle, “Show me thy faith without thy 
works, and I will show thee my faith by my works.” I con- 
clude with an extract froma treatise of Brother Isaac 
Shook, in the Banner of Peace, March 24—48. “In the 
great pecuniary revulsion of 1827, there were three men 
of my acquaintance, all members of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, and two of them elders, who paid 
about $30,000 security money, and a great number of 
other members paid smaller sums. And at the same 
time their preachers were left to preach to them and 
provide for their families,” the best way they could. 

Does it not seem that the interest of the world was 
superior to the interest of the church; and that the friend- 
ship of the world was superior in their estimation to the 
friendship of God, the honor of Christ, the graces of the 
Spirit, and the riches of Heaven? 





——— — 





ON THE IMPORTANCE OF A WELL TRAINED 
MINISTRY. 


BY THE REV. D. LOWRY. 


It is God’s plan that the preaching of the Word shall 
be the most prominent instrument in the conversion of the 
world. Other means may exert a collateral influence in 
this great work, but a living ministry will ever stand at 
the head of all. The variety of labor devolving on a 
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preacher of Jesus Christ will indicate the importance of 
high intellectual training. His duties will range under 
the following particulars. 1. The spiritual interests of 
men—of men possessing different characters and attain- 
ments, and placed in different circumstances. 2. The 
minister of the gospel also has charge of the general in- 
terests of education. 3. Of the general interest of the 
church. 4. He should be sufficiently acquainted with the 
political movements of the day as to be able to determine 
their bearing upon the interests of Christ’s kingdom. _ 5. 
He ought to be familiar with the increasingly important 
movements of the church in sending the gospel to the hea- 
then world. These are among the duties and interests 
assigned to a preacher of the gospel. 

The intellectual training which I would urge as requi- 
.site to the high station of a minister of Christ, has men- 
tal development and discipline for its first object. 

Without dwelling upon the extent of his education, | 
would say, that t¢ should in its degree correspond with the 
state of education generally; I mean the preacher of the 
gospel, in his attainments, should never fall below the 
school master. While I maintain that seriptural theology 
should have the chief place in his acquisitions, [ am 
equally ready to admit that he cannot have too much of 
“men and things”—of the history of the world, of christi- 
anity, of his own country, and of its political condition, 
literature and institutions. Allow me to add, that all 
these attainments, to whatever extent they may be car- 
ried, should ever be held in subordination to the Holy 
Ghost. 

I am aware that some have associated pride with an 
educated ministry. For my own part I am afraid of ig- 
norance producing pride. At least I have not a very high 
opinion of that humility which is based upon ignorance. 

I have mentioned intellectual development and discip- 
line as an essential part of ministerial training—familiar 
phrases to be sure, but perhaps not well understood. By 
development of mind, I mean that strength which it gains 
by exercise. Mental discipline refers to the capacity or 
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skill of the mind, if you please, rightly to apply strength 
after it is acquired. Development gives the power to 
work, and discipline teaches it how to use that power to 
the best advantage. 

Something like the following, then, may be regarded as 
the difference between a trained and untrained mind in 
the ministry, and it will apply to any other profession. 
A trained mind takes up a subject for investigation at the 
right place, proceeds right, and ends right. Law and 
proper habits govern all its movements. Over the efforts 
of an untrained mind accident and chance preside. You 
cannot exhausta trained mind. It will fill as fast as you 
drain it. When one vein of truth seems to dry up 
another opens. An untrained mind is always best on 
the start; the farther it goes the slower it moves, till it 
seems to lose the power of gathering new thoughts en-, 
tirely. 

You will observe, that in speaking of intellectual train- 
ing, I fix no point to which it shall advance before a man 
enters the ministry. Churches differ in opinion on this 
subject, and members of the same church differ. And 
however positive standards may be, perhaps no church 
requires act her ministers to measure fully with her stand- 
ard. This, however, does not affect the importance of 
the subject in question—a well trained ministry. Now 
and then an officer in the army may be commissioned, 
though destitute of the rigid training of the military acad- 
emy, but in doing so, it is not intended to depreciate the 
high qualifications of the graduate at West Point. A 
conviction of this importance is rather acknowledged, for 
it is in view of the fact that there are officers enough al- 
ready in the army possessed of the required qualifications 
for the more important stations, that some of inferior 
abilities are permitted to join them. I would add. howev- 
er, in this connection,. that that church acts under the 
wisest policy that endeavors to send the greatest number 
of well trained ministers into the Lord’s vineyard. 

The peculiar age in which we live calls for this. We 
read of the Augustan age; the dark ages; the age of let- 
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ters, at ; but the present age has it its own n distinct tive 2 fea- 
tures. 1. It presents a wider field for ministerial effort 
than ie age since the Apostolic age. A mighty con- 
flict lies before the church, ere she enters this field, and 
she must have well trained men to guide her in this con- 
flict. As the field expands before the ministry, it is not 
only important that their number should increase, but each 
one should be trained so as to be able to perform the 
greatest amount of labor in the shortest possible time. 
The present may be marked as emphatically the “do- 
ing age,” both in church and state. A restless desire, 
or rather determination to do something has gone abroad 
and surcharged the public mind. The preacher who 
does not imbibe this doing spirit must soon fall behind the 
age and be forgotten. I know that our times are marked 
with some air-castles, but it is equally true that many 
vastles are in progress not made of air. 3. The present 
age tends to democracy. I use this phrase not in refer- 
ence to national politics, but as expressive of the fact that 
the prope, particularly in our own country, have resolv- 
ed, in matters of religion as well as state affairs, to think 
for themselves. Truth is our only Pope. A _ preacher 
of truth is soon to be the highest title recognized in the 
church. Clerical robes, by which the ignorant of former 
ages were awed into respect, we are beginning to regard 
as the mere product of the silk-worm. The time has come 
when intellect refuses to be bed-ridden or to go on crutch- 
Amid this moving mass of independent mind the min- 
ister of the gospel is placed as a guide. All claim, how- 
ever, the right to demand of him—*What is truth!” In 
the light of sound argument he must respond, and leave 
it with the people to decide. Who does not see the im- 
portance of high intellectual training in the ministry. 4. 
The present is a sectarian age. Connected with the ac- 
tivity to which allusion has been made, there has arisen 
many conflicting systems, and consequently much cross- 
firing of parties. Unfortunately the church is divided and 
subdivided, each division claiming Apostolic doctrine and 
policy. Owing to this unhappy state of things men and 
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means are kept at home to guard sectarian interests, that 
ought to be sent to the heathen world, 

This peculiar feature of our times calls for a ministry 
whose minds are liberalized by a thorough knowledge of 
the disinterested principles of the gospel, and a general 
acquaintance with the miserable condition of a fallen 
world. If you wish to find a mere quibbler and sectarian 
bigot in the ministry search among the more illiterate and 
untrained men. 

Here a very important question arises. If intellectual 
training be so important to the ministry, when shall it be 
commenced, and how shall it be prosecuted. In regard 
to the first inquiry, | answer, the sooner it is commenced 
the better. If you wish to make an able lawyer, a pro- 
found physician, or even a good mechanic, youth is 
deemed the best period for mental discipline and intellect- 
ual development. But although it is important to com- 
mence this process when young, yet if this period unfor- 
tunately passed unimproved, and you were advanced in 
life before you entered the ministry, do not despair. With 
proper efforts you may yet succeed beyond your present 
expectations in preparing your mind for the great work 
before you. I could name examples, both among the liv- 
ing and the dead, for your encouragement, were it neces- 
sary. 

With regard to the best means of developing and train- 
ing mind for the ministry, I have to remark, that much 
may be learned on this subject, as well as many others 
pertaining to religion, from the world’s wisdom. In train- 
ing men for the learned professions, they are, if possible, 
placed under the instructions of those already distinguish- 
ed in the profession to be studied. Here the pupil has 
at once all the advantages at command which age and 
experience can afford. Let the student in divinity pursue 
a similar course. 

‘he question does not appear to be fully settled in the 
church, whether a candidate for the ministry should spend 
time in prosecuting theological studies with the aid of teach- 
ers or not. My own mind is made up on this subject. | am 
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satisfied that a 7s important and should not be omitted: 
particularly when the candidate is young, and can com- 
mand the means of defraying his expenses. I know there 
are great men in the ministry who never saw a theologi- 
cal seminary; but I also know that they have made 
themselves great, at least in part, with the aid of books 
written by men trained at a theological seminary. 

I may be pointed to the defects, want of zeal, &c. of 
preachers now inthe field who have emanated from the- 
ological schools? Are there no drones among preachers 
reared up without the advantages of such schools? But 
if facts are to be appealed to, I would ask, whence came 
the most laborious, self-denying and useful missionaries 
the world ever saw? Whence came those eminent min- 
isters of the gospel who have in all ages defended the 
church against the insidious attacks of infidelity ?— 
Where were those men trained forthe ministry? Who 
are now occupying the most important points in the 
church? The intelligent reader need not be informed. 
In making these inquiries, no invidious allusions are intend- 
ed. Lam ready to admit that many are now laboring 
in the Lord’s vineyard, and others have gone to reap 
their reward, who will remain an ornament to the ministry 
till the last sermon shall be preached. Yet they never 
enjoyed the advantages for which Icontend. But it ought 
to be known that some of them at least have been heard 
to lament the want of early training. It is wothy of 
thought too, that if they were such great and useful men 
without early training, what would they have been with it. 

The process of physical development takes place in 
youth, but when the body becomes fully grown and ma- 
tured, its capacity for labor depends very much upon a 
regular exercise of its power. Let a man cease to engage 
in manual labor, for example, and he soon becomes unable 
to work. The same will apply tothe mind. Youth is 
the time to cultivate and mature a capacity for mental 
effort, but that capacity, however well matured, soon de- 
generates and grows feeble, if suffered to remain unemploy- 
ed. Mental vigor and strength is retained by mental ef- 
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fort. This is the reason why the intellectual vigor of 
early manhood seems to continue with some—as in the 
case of Mr. Adams—to an advanced period of life. They 
tax the mind with constant effort. Let ministers of the 
gospel then—so far as their circumstances will permit— 
obtain libraries and read and study through life, be it 
long or short, remembering that in discontinuing mental 
labor, they lose the capacity to labor. 





A SERMON, 
BY REV. D. LOWRY, 


At Sac Rapids, during the emigration of the Winnebagoes, 
m 1848. 


THE SINNER’S INSENSIBILITY.* 


“The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib; but Israel 
doth not know, my people doth not consider.” sa. 1: 3. 


That a large portion of the human family indulge the 
most astonishing stupidity on the subject of religion, is a 
truth too se/f-evident to require proof. ‘To break up this 
stupidity and arouse the careless mind to proper consid- 
eration, is the preacher's first work, At this, the proph- 
et aimed in the text, and for this purpose I shall now 
address you. 

I. would remind you, in the first place, that God 
made you to be religious. “Man,” says one, “was made for 
religion”—Yes, and we may add, religion was made for 
man. For what was he endowed with an understanding? 
Why does he possess an undying soul? Why is not the 





*Not a person in the congregation professed religion. 
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grave the end of him? Why does he long for immortali- 
ty? Why is it that the world is unable to meet the de- 
mands of the mind? It was made for higher enjoyments 
and higher pursuits than this world can afford. 

The first and great object of your creation was to glo- 
rify your Maker. Do every thing else, and leave this un- 
done, and you fail to answer the high purposes of your 
existence. You may become a good statesman, an ingen- 
ious mechanic, a prosperous and successful merchant, and 
an excellent farmer, still there is a more noble pursuit of 
which your soul is capable, and in which its true happi- 
ness is to be found—the service of God. 

ll. The intrinsic value of that religion about which 
you are so indifferent. It makes man so entirely differ- 
ent to what he would be without it, that one might sup- 
pose that were it supported with testimony far less conclu- 
sive than it is, he would still be disposed to embrace it. 
Close the religious bbok—rne Binte—and tell me whence 
your origin and what your destiny! In what is your 
chief good—your highest happiness! 

We live in a world of changes. ‘To-day we have 
health, to-morrow sick, and death stares us in the face. 
To-day we have friends, to-morrow these friends are our 
worst enemies. Amid these changes is there nothing 
permanent to which man can look. Many have proved 
the power of religion in such times of need. But if re- 
ligion be important to living men, it is much more so to 
dying men. You soon will be dying men. No living 
man can say that he will not be a dying man before to- 
morrow. 

In the language of St. Ambrose let me add, “I glory in 
believing in a religion so honoring to man, and in expect- 
ing the fulfillment of promises so consolatory. ‘To refuse 
belief unto them is sorrily to punish ourself. Ah, if I be 
deceived in prefering the hope of one day enjoying the 
eternal society of the righteous in the bosom of God, to 
the humbling belief of being the same nature as the 
brutes, it isan error dear to me, which I delight in, and 
upon which I never wish to be undeceived.” 
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Ill. Consider the motives by which religion is pressed 
upon your altention. 

(1) Your best friends desire you to become christians, 
In the list of your best friends, God himself stands at the 
head. Hear him. In one place he entreats: “Oh do 
not that abominable thing which I hate.” He expostu- 
lates: “Why do you spend your money for that which is 
not bread.” He encourages: “Let the wicked man for- 
sake his way,” &c. He threatens: “He that believeth 
not shall be damned.” 

The highest expression of concern for you to become 
religious is seen in the death of Christ. Go to the Cross, 
and hear the expiring groans of the Son of God. There 
is an exhibition of love sufficient to melt a rock. This 
was for you. How have you treated this blessed Sa- 
viour? 

Earthly relations feel deep solicitude for you. You can 
never know, till you learn from experience, the deep so- 
licitude of a father for the salvation of a son, of a moth- 
er for the salvation of a daughter. Words cannot ex- 
press the anguish, as they retire to their closets, remem- 
bering that they have children out of Christ. No tongue 
can express the burden that lies on the heart of a _ wife, 
as she reflects that she has never seen her husband on 
his knees by her side at prayer. 

(2) The wisest and best men of every age have treated 
religion as a matter of great importance. I do not ask 
you to pay undue respect to names. Religion stands up- 
on a better foundation. But who that knows any thing 
about the world, does not know that thousands are gov- 
erned, on many subjects, by mere names. ‘The literary 
fame of many infidel writers has gone abroad, and done 
much in recommending their creed. The mere name of 
a politician—what influence does it exert! Why, then, 
should names on the side of religion be worth nothing? 

What think you of the Abrahams, the Josephs, the 
Moseses, the Davids, the Apostles? But if these be too 
remote, let us come down to times more recent. The im- 
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perishable name of Lord Bacon. He has scattered 
more light, on almost every field of knowledge, than was 
ever done by any uninspired man before him. What did 
this great man think of religion? Let every infidel hear. 
“A smattering of philosophy may lead a man to infidelity, 
but a thorough insight into it will bring him back again 
to the truth, The first principle of right reason is reli- 
rion.” 

Sir Isaac Newton is another name that stands high on 
the list of profound and great men on the side of religion. 
To this bright ornament of may, as well as christianity, 
Hume, the infidel, pays the following compliment: 

“In Newton, this island”’—England—“may boast of 
having produced the greatest and rarest genius that ever 
rose for the ornament and instruction of the human spe- 
cles.” 

The biographer of Newton says: “he was an humble 
christian ;” that “he maintained, by his philosophy, the 
dignity of the Supreme Being, and in his manners exhibit- 
ed the simplicity of the gospel.” 

Who stands higher than Locke in the literary world? 
His writings will last as long as the English language. 
This man was a christian. I might tell you of Boyle, 
Addison, Hayle, Howard, and others, but time will not 
permit. 

Now, where are the men who have trampled religion under 
their feet? Who are they? What their wisdom and 
what their goodness? There is Voltaire, on his dying 
bed, cursing with one breath and praying with another. 
There is Payne, of whose life every infidel must be asham- 
ed. In his death nothing desirable is to be seen. Hume, 
too, on his dying bed, is an object of pity. Playing at 
whist, on his last pillow, for the purpose of preserving dy- 
ing courage. Is there an infidel living, who desires to die 
like Voltaire, Payne, or Hume? Do you see any thing 
in their life or writings calculated to glorify God or bless 
the world? 

I beg you to compare the characters thus presented, 
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and you will at once perceive that the wise and Goop are 
on the side of religion, by whose example your indiffer- 
ence and inattention stand reproached. 





(3) The present life affords your only probation. 


«Man dies but once, and afterwards 
His state no alteration knows; 

Bat when he has resigned his breath, 
His immortal spirit goes to endless joy 
Or everlasting wo.” 


There is no state of trial beyond the grave; no offer 
of salvation; no message of mercy; no Spirit’s influence 
there!- Yet how unconcerned you go upon the brink of 
death! 


(4.) Your dying hour is near at hand, 

When that manly frame of yours must totter and fall; 
when the tie that now binds soul and body together shall 
be cut asunder; when those eyes must look out for the last 
time upon the objects in which they now delight. 

The journey from every point of life to the grave is 
short. Here to-day, but to-morrow you may be on a dying 
bed. ‘To-day on trial for eternity, to-morrow tried and 
the case decided. How solem the thought, that to-mor- 
row you may be called on to give account for the doings 
of to-day, or to-day for what was done yesterday. How 
many cases are decided every day at the bar of God! 

My dear friends, will you to-day allow yourselves to 
reflect upon the history of your acquaintances who are 
dead? One died with an hour’s sickness. Another was 
sick longer, but most of the time deranged. A third was 
sick, but the physician and friends would not permit him 
to be spoken to about death. Another talked of death, 
but complained of an unfeeling heart, and died in that 
state. But still another found that while in health he 
had grieved the Spirit. He prayed, but too late. God 
“Jet him alone.” You may soon, on a dying bed, remem- 
ber one or the other of the above cases. 
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(5) You are urged to serious consideration by the sol- 
emn realities of eternity. 

Why should the trifles of a day so engross your atten- 
tion as to induce you to neglect the more weighty mat- 
ters of eternity? Is there nothing in heaven’s joys to at- 
tract, nor in hell’s woes to alarm. 

All men say they are anxious to be happy upon earth, 
Very well. This is right. But why, I ask, should they 
care nothing about being happy ineternity? If it be de- 
sirable to be happy say the first fifty years of your exist- 
ence, why not the second fifty? Why not make equal 
provision for the second, for the the third division, &c ? 
Does the probability that the second fifty years are to be 
passed in another world, render happiness during their 
progress less desirable? What infatuation. How hard 
to account for it even in a depraved being. That he 
should be so anxious to secure happiness until a certain 
period of his existence, and then care nothing about it. 
Alive and active in providing what you call enjoyment 
for the soul, while it remains with the body, but care 
nothing about what becomes of it when it leaves the bo- 
dy! I repeat, this is strange infatuation. 


REFLECTIONS. 
. From this subject, we see most clearly evinced the 
— ity of the human heart. 

Ingratitude is one of the charges alleged in the con- 
text. “I have nourished and brought up children, and 
they have rebelled against me.” Calla man ungrateful, 
and you can call him nothing worse. Israel stood re- 
proved by the dullest and most insensible of animals.” 
The ox knoweth his owner and the ass his masters crib, 
but Israel doth not know, my people doth not consider.” 

Nothing but sin could incline a man to trifle with his 
soul and eternity. Nothing but sin could lead a man to 
reject Christ, grieve the Holy Ghost, and keep the mo- 
tives of the gospel from acting on the heart. You must 
repent of sin and submit to Jesus Christ or perish. 

2. If you ever intend to take the subject of religion in- 
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to seriuos consideration, now is the time. “Behold now 
is the accepted time; behold now is the day of salvation.” 
To-morrow has ruined millions, It may ruin you. 

Do you believe whatI have said? Shall it not affect 
you? Is it possible that you will continue to sleep on? 
Remember, death will soon break up your slumbers, and 
the terrors of judgment, and an opening eternily, will look 
you full in the face. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE SABBATH. 


Every social organization have found it necessary to 
have laws to prevent vice and immorality. Nothing so 
effectually does this as the sanctification of the christian 
Sabbath. Our fathers deliberately and legislatively re- 
cognized the binding force of the command, “ Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.” 


PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


In laboring to extend the church, two modes of opera- 
tion offer themselves. The course pursued in the begin- 
ning of christianity, was that of planting the church in 
the principal towns, and thence extending its influence 
over the surrounding country. Another is going in ad- 
vance of the increase of pepulation, and endeavoring to 
meet or even anticipate the spiritual wants of the rising 
communities. 


Setr Concerr.—Some one has said, “give me a child of 
twenty faults, so that self conceit is not one of them, and 
I will undertake to instruct him; but if he thinks a great 
deal of himself, there is but little hope of him till his 
views are humbled.” 











